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AMERICAN PAINTERS.— HOMER D. MARTIN. 



HE landscapes of Mr. Homer D. Martin usually 
possess a singularly delicate artistic quality. You 
are likely to be attracted to them, no matter how 
brilliant is the company in which, for the moment, 
they may be. In an exhibition of American pic- 
tures you are almost sure to find them, and just 
as sure to be confronted with something in them 
that has much that is interesting to say. A well-known artist and 
connoisseur remarked to a friend the other day that he had been 




visiting a collection of a hundred and fifty oil-paintings in a New 
York gallery, all of them new, and then for the first time seen by 
him. " I held my catalogue in my hand," he said, " in order to 
* check ' any that specially pleased me. When I had gone the 
rounds, there was only one picture that I had checked — a landscape 
by Homer Martin." The speaker, it is pertinent to observe, was 
not an aesthetic specialist, much less a monomaniac. He was 
simply an accomplished American painter, whose observation of 
Art-works has been uncommonly extensive, and whose critical acu- 




AiUumn Woods. Front a Painting by Homer D. Martin, 



men is as widely recognised as his breadth of culture and his un- 
swerving impartiality. In a certain circle of metropolitan lovers of 
Art, Mr. Martin has long been fully appreciated ; and while his 
indisputable genius is admitted by his fellow-artists, yet, for some 
reason or other, in a city that spends annually much money for pic- 
tures, and that really has some claim to distinction as a patron of 
the fine arts, his works have not sold commensurately with their 
deserts. It would evidently be incorrect to assume that in the 
abundance of their artistic merit is the cause of this comparative 
inappreciation ; for the most artistic landscapes in the whole world 
— namely, those of the modern Fontainebleau school — have long 
found in New York the best market. The Corots and Rousseaus, 
and Daubignys, and Jules Dupr6s, and Diazes that have been im- 
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ported into this country — many of them really creditable examples 
of their respective authors — have secured a host of admirers and 
ready sales at high prices. The best-known American dealers in 
foreign pictures have recently been unable to procure as many of 
these landscapes as they desired ; and whenever, within the last 
five years, a great European collection of pictures has been dis- 
persed at auction, the American bidders have invariably been highly 
_ respectable in numbers and in vivacity. America, indeed, has 
lately been a principal competitor for the most expensive and artistic 
modern French landscapes. Perhaps the reason why Mr. Martin's 
extremely creditable efforts have not been received with equal 
avidity is that, being native productions, they are not so fashionable 
as foreign ones. Fashion is as potent a factor in the Art-commerr 
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of the New World as in any other commerce ; we have gone to 
Paris alike for our millinery and our landscape-paintings. By-and- 
bye, in the more wholesome epoch that is approaching, we shall 
probably do as the Parisians do, and manufacture our own fashions. 
In that happy period of our national existence there is no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Martin's able and inspiriting interpretations of 
natural beauty will be as important to the financial growth of our 
Art-dealers as have been many not abler nor more inspiriting in- 
terpretations signed with French names. 

For, if one will seriously consider these beautiful landscapes of 
this American painter, their leading artistic characteristics cannot 
fail to impress him. In the first place, Mr. Martin is that rarest of 
artists, a colourist ; and colour, to use a phrase of a recent writer, 
is "quite the sweetest and tenderest quality of natural objects." 
So far, indeed, have the most advanced school of modern painters 
carried their appreciation of this truth, that they often seem to be 
trying to express every vital quality of such objects by colour, and 



to be forcing upon the spectator a conviction that to the value of 
lines they are absolutely indifferent. The fundamental matter of 
drawing is freely slighted and in some cases wilfully ignored. A 
few strokes of the brush are given out of compliment to the appa- 
rently distasteful existence of outlines in nature, and then the eye 
is left to feast itself upon a banquet of tones. But Mr. Martin's 
fondness for colour and facility in the cultivated use of it have not 
yet degenerated into a blinding mania ; his finest landscapes show 
that he is an accomplished and laborious draughtsman. The 
beautiful examples which are engraved in this volume are alone 
sufficient to justify his reputation in this department of artistic 
practice. And, next, it is to be observed that, so generously is his 
mind nourished with observations and ideas, that neither the sub- 
jects nor the sentiments of his pictures are commonplace. " That 
bondage in which we are all bound — the commonplace," exclaimed 
Goethe. It is the servitude in which most artists everywhere spend 
their whole weary lives. It is the serfdom from which only the 




The White Moimtains, from Randolph Hill. From a Fainting by Homer V. Martin. 



touch ofgenius can ever set free. Mannerism Mr. Martin has ; so 
has each one of the great Fontainebleau school. Perhaps it sits 
upon his shoulders as lightly as upon theirs. Slovenliness, too, 
sometimes on his canvases, usurps the place of " breadth." Un- 
even and occasionally, it must be confessed, unworthy are they ; 
but take him at his best in the * Sand-Dunes of Lake Ontario,' in 
the most nearly perfect of his scenes on the Thames, in the superb 
specimens that accompany these lines, and the sense of mannerism, 
of slovenliness, of unworthiness, is lost in the charm total of the 
prevailing sentiment. 

The charm total of the prevailing sentiment, we say ; and this 
charm, it is to be noted in the third place, is not, as in the case of 
many other landscape-painters, a duplication, so to speak, of a 
charm produced solely by some natural scene. ' The Sand-Dunes 
of Lake Ontario,' for example, which was in one of the exhibitions 
of the Society of American Artists — and it may as well be said 
here and at once that Mr. Martin's work is always a mainstay of 



those exhibitions — is a picture in the strict " advanced " sense of 
that word. It undertakes, to be sure, to reproduce the impression 
made by the scene upon the mind of the painter ; but this statement 
does not fully describe the situation. There is in the work much 
that was carried to the scene by the man who painted it, and the 
net result is a product very different from that which the natural 
scene itself would offer to the ordinarily intelligent spectator ; so 
different, indeed, that when the picture was finished the artist 
might have bid farewell to the scene with but little gratitude for 
what it had given him. It is a mere truism to say that of Ameri- 
can landscapes in general this description would be erroneous. 
The estimable and honoured men who paint them are animated by 
a less exacting and less impalpable ideal. They would say, in 
effect : " Here is a scene out-doors that pleases us. It comes home 
to us, it touches our hearts ; be it a lordly view in the highlands of 
the Hudson, or a simple expanse of stream and meadow. We 
love to contemplate it, to us it is absolutely perfect. What we de- 
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sire, nay, all that we desire, is to reproduce it so that others, when 
looking at the reproduction, shall be stirred by emotions akin to 
those that the original scene itself would awaken. We wish, in a 
word, to take into their homes a bright, lovely, or magnificent 
piece of out-doors ; to transfer to their firesides some acres of 
rural beauty ; to entertain, cheer, divert their minds as Nature her- 
self is capable of doing. If we can do for them only a part of 
what Nature can do, we shall be satisfied ; if, by our skill, we can 
so counterfeit her that our work shall in quantity and in quality 
excite the emotions which her work excites, we shall be delighted. 
If but one human being shall honestly say to us, * Your picture 
makes me feel as I feel when I am summering in the Berkshire 
Hills, or on the banks of the North River,' we shall not have la- 
boured in vain." But Mr. Martin and the school of which he is 
a member would smile at such a confession. If they were to ex- 
press themselves on the subject, their words would be somewhat 
in this wise : " Nature, dear friends, is charming and perfect. But 
Art is not Nature. Nor is it her slave. It is her ally, if you 
please, in stirring man's soul with the sense of beauty. The realm 
of beauty is Art's not less than Nature's. The mission of Art is as 
distinct as the mission of Nature. Put yourselves in our hands, 
and we will show you that which Nature imagines, perhaps, but 
which she never discloses. Listen to us, and our unheard melodies 
will be sweeter than song of bird or breath of summer zephyr : 

' We find in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 
Full of sweet trees and colour of glad grass. ' " 

These artists use Nature, but are not used by her; and this ex- 
presses precisely the relation of their landscape-painting to natural 
landscapes. By means of natural landscapes they express their 
own notions of what landscapes should be — that is to say, they 
garnish the real with the ideal. Mr. Martin is preeminently an 
American of this school, and though his works do not suggest 
Cor6t (perhaps the greatest member of the school), yet the working 
of his mind is analogous to that of Corot's in the latter's letter to 
a friend, in which the French master tells of his going out-doors 
at three o'clock in the morning, and sitting under a tree and wait- 
ing and watching. " Nature," writes Corot, ** is like a white veil 
upon which" some masses are sketched in profile. The sun gets 
clearer ; he has not yet torn the gauzy veil behind which hide the 
meadow, the valley, the hills on the horizon. At his first rays the 
landscape lies entirely behind the transparent gauze of the ascend- 
ing mist. At last you can see what at first you only imagined ; 
the sun has risen, everything sparkles, shines, is in full light — light 
soft and caressing as yet. The backgrounds, with their simple 
contour and harmonious tone, are lost in the infinite sky through an 
atmosphere of azure and mist. The sun scorches the earth. Let 
us go back ; everything is visible ; there is no longer anything {ojt 
voit tout ; rzen 71 y est plus). Let us get breakfast at the farm, a 
good slice of home-made bread, with butter newly churned, some 
eggs, cream, and ham. Work away, my friends ; I rest myself. 



I enjoy my siesta and dream about my morning landscape. I 
dream my picture. By-and-bye I shall paint my dream." It is the 
spirit of the poet, of the modern poet, of Swinburne's verses just 
quoted : " I found in dreams a place of wind and flowers, full of 
sweet trees and colour of glad grass." It is the spirit of the mo- 
dern landscape painter who paints poetry. 

With the freedom wherewith such philosophy makes an artist 
free it would be vain to quarrel. All that logically can be demanded 
of him is that, while feeling it to be his mission to paint what he 
dreams rather than what he sees, he shall be as faithful to his 
dreams as is the pre-Raphaelite to the sights of his eyes. If some 
of Mr. Martin's landscapes are richer than Nature in reds, for ex- 
ample, it is obviously useless to remonstrate with him so long as 
he does not propose to compete with Nature in his schemes of 
colour. Nature is only the ally of his art, that is all — only the ally, 
not the mistress. At the same time one feels that, if the visitor to 
Art-galleries is to be subjected exclusively to an inspection of 
artists' dreams, the state of the artists' minds becomes a matter of 
some personal interest. But here we repeat our former statement, 
that Mr. Martin's mind is well stocked and cultivated. It can 
scarcely be said, however, that in the department of absolutely pure 
painting— in that department where Nature's services as an ally 
are dispensed with, so far as the pictorial impression intended to 
be conveyed is concerned ; where the artist depends solely upon 
his art for the strength and value of the emotions that his pic- 
ture excites — Mr. Martin is either most frequently found or most 
felicitous when found. 

. This artist is now in the full vigour of his powers. He was born 
at Albany, New York, in October, 1836. He became an Associate 
of the National Academy in 1868, an Academician in 1875, arid a 
member of the Society of American Artists in 1877. For a few 
weeks he studied under the direction of Mr. William Hart, but 
only for a few weeks ; and it would puzzle the most acute connois- 
seur to detect traces of the fact in any of the products of his pen- 
cil. He is practically untaught of the teachers — docility, except in 
the presence of "our sovereign lady, Nature," being not one of 
his conspicuous traits. His landscapes are well known throughout 
the country. The Century Club, New York, owns one of his 
Adirondack scenes, which also was displayed at the Centennial 
Exhibition ; Dr. F. N. Otis, his * Equinoctial Day ; ' Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, his * Spring Morning ; ' Dr. Mosher his ' Brook in 
the Woods.' He is a member of that unique body of artists, the 
Tile Club ; and his sympathies are warm towards the rising school 
of American artists, which cherishes the memory and achievements 
of Velasquez, Titian, and Rembrandt, which entertains no exces- 
sive admiration for Raphael (because Raphael does not strike them 
as a colourist), and which cares little for such popular conquerors 
as Gerome and the Cabanel coterie. In 1878 Mr. Martin made a 
choice series of sketches of the homes of the principal Ameri- 
can poets. He enjoys the reputation of a brilliant talker on Art 
topics. 



ART IN RUSSIA. 




HE traveller who for the first time finds himself 
upon the soil of Russia will not fail to be struck 
by the total dissimilarity of its ecclesiastical edi- 
fices from the architectural forms which have 
been accustomed to meet his eye in Western 
Europe. The clusters of small green or golden 
cupolas, and the domes of bulbous shape, with 
their surmounting Greek crosses, cutting the sky with the grace- 
ful curves of their outline, though at first a sight entirely new, will 
become to him a familiar object before he has travelled many 
hundred versts over the vast plains from which they rise. But if 
this novel feature is presented by the most conspicuous monuments 
of the land, no less difference is found in genuine Russian domestic 
construction. While the streets and the secular buildings of the 
largest towns offer no striking contrast to the cities of Central 
Europe, being, indeed, for the most part imitated from them, the 



wooden buildings, which may be said to be the national domestic 
architecture, have for the visitor a character of novel and peculiar 
interest. The proportions, variety of shape, and elegance of the 
wooden villas, and the elaborate lace-like fringes of open wood- 
work which depend from the eaves, the pendants, and finials of 
fanciful design bring out native talent, and show that the rustic 
population is not without artistic perception. The borders, too, 
woven into the white linen which forms so conspicuous a part of 
the Little Russian costume, offer genuine examples of native Art, 
while this costume itself (which a few years ago was the object of 
a fashionable revival, and was worn as a summer dress by ladies 
of the highest circles) is one of the most graceful and becoming 
of any in Europe. More ancient far than these are the vestiges of 
Scythian Art which may be seen in the rich and interesting collec- 
tion of ornaments, chiefly of gold, preserved in the Hermitage, and 
of which it is much to be regretted the catalogue, which has already 



